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THERE IS AN UNREMITTING SEARCH FOR LEADERSHIP THAT 
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CAN CHALLENGE OUR IMAGINATIONS TO INVENT SOCIAL 
FORMS THAT WILL PROMISE AND DELIVER GOOD WILL, UN- 


DERSTANDING, AND DECENCY IN HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS. 


PAUL L. ESSERT 
Creative Leadership of Adult Education, pp. 6-7 
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NEWS 


FROM 


THE AEA 


The California Conference 


This issue of ADULT EDUCATION 
goes to press on the eve of our 
Association’s first national con- 
ference (Los Angeles, October 
22-25). Indications are that at- 
tendance from all parts of the 
nation will be good. Certainly 
the conference is an important 
one for the future both of adult 
education as a professional and 
lay enterprise and of the Adult 
Education Association. 

During the first two days of 
the conference the theme, “‘Work- 
ing Together for Better Com- 
munities”, will be developed by 
a number of conference sub- 
groups devoted to a considera- 
tion of the ways in which adult 


education workers from diverse 
fields and types of agencies can 
best work together in the follow- 
ing areas: 


(1) Adult Education and National 
Security 

(2) Developing Effective Citizens 

(3) Improving Intergroup Relations 

(4) Meeting the Needs of Older 
Adults 

(5) Education for Home and Family 
Life 

(6) A Counseling Program for 
Adults 

(7) Securing Support for Adult 
Education 
Community Organization for 
Adult Education 
Evaluation of Adult Education 
Programs 
Training Adult Educators 
Basic Research in Adult Educa- 
tion 


WANTED: A name for the AEA’s forthcoming magazine 
devoted to the practical problems faced by volunteer and 
part-time persons engaged in educational work with adults. 
Since planning for the magazine began last May, Leader- 
ship has been used as a working title. Suggested alterna- 
tives are Participation, Adult Leadership, Grass Roots, 
Adult. Do you like one of these? Have you an alternative 
to suggest? 

Please talk this over with your colleagues and friends 
and send your advice before November 30th to Malcolm S. 
Knowles, Adult Education Association of the United States, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, IIl. 
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On the third day the confer- 
ence will regroup along lines of 
occupational specialization. Pro- 
vision has been made for meet- 
ings of adult education workers 
in the following fields: 


(1) State Directors 

(2) City Directors 

(3) Vocatidnal Education 

(4) Libraries 

(5) Workers Education 

(6) Rural Adult Education 

(7) Local Adult Education Councils 
(8) Group Work Agencies 

(9) General Adult Education in 
Colleges and Universities 
Adult Education in Industry 
Health Education for Adults 
Adult Education in the Armed 
Services 


On the third day, also, there 
will be a meeting of the Associa- 
tion’s Council of National Or- 
ganizations, devoted mainly to 
the planning of the Council’s 
work during the year to come. 


(10) 
(11) 
(12) 


On the fourth—and final—day 
of the conference the Associa- 
tion’s Delegate Assembly pro tem 
will meet. Nearly every State in 
the Union is expected to be rep- 
resented on this policy-making 
body. The following are among 
the problems that will face the 
Assembly: 


(1) To what tasks should the Asso- 
ciation give priority in the develop- 
ment of its program? 

(2) What changes in the structure 
and operation of the Association will 
enable it to develop strong local, state 
and regional roots? 

(3) What can be done to enable the 
Association continuously to evaluate 
its purposes, structure and operations? 

(4) What are the needs for regional 
and national conferences sponsored by 
the Association? Should there be a 
membership conference in connection 
with the meeting of the first regular 
Delegate Assembly? 


Executive Committee Actions 


The first national conference 
and the meeting of the pro tem 
Delegate Assembly will hear re- 
ports of encouraging develop- 
ments in the Association that 
have occurred during the sum- 
mer. As reported in our August 
issue, the Association’s proposal 
to the Fund for Adult Education 
of the Ford Foundation for sup- 
port for a new monthly maga- 
zine designed to meet the needs 
of lay and part-time adult educa- 
tion workers has been accepted. 

In the light of this develop- 
ment, the AEA’s Executive Com- 


mittee took the following actions 
at a meeting in Chicago, Septem- 
ber 6-8: 


(1) Appointed Malcolm S. Knowles, 
executive secretary of Chicago’s Cen- 
tral YMCA, as director of what is offi- 
cially known as the Adult Education 
Publication Project. Mr. Knowles, who 
will continue as administrative co- 
ordinator of the Association, assumed 
his dual function on a full-time basis 
on September 20th. 

(2) Accepted the invitation of the 
American Library Association to es- 
tablish at least temporary offices in its 
headquarters at 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago. 

(3) Accepted the resignation of 
Herbert C. Hunsaker as coordinator 
of administrative committees, and as- 
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signed this duty to Mr. Knowles. 

(4) Accepted the resignation of 
Leland P. Bradford as coordinator of 
service committees and assigned this 
duty to Robert A. Luke. 

(5) Transferred the editorial office 
of ADULT EDUCATION from Cleveland 
to Chicago. 

The new monthly magazine 
(for which the title Leadership 
or Adult Leadership has been 
proposed) will begin monthly 
publication probably in January, 
and no later than February. For 
at least its first year AEA mem- 
bers will receive it regularly 
without charge. Probable cost of 


a year’s subscription to non-. 


members: $4.00. 

The Executive Committee also 
acted to strengthen the Associa- 
tion’s structure of administra- 
tive and service committees and 
approved the extension of invi- 


tations to over 30 organizations 
not previously involved in the 
work of the Council of National 
Organizations. The membership 
of committees and of the Council 
of National Organizations will 
be announced in our December 
issue. 


Editor of New Magazine 
A ppointed 


Percy Molson, for the past 
two years assistant managing 
editor of Today’s Health, has 
been appointed editor of the 
AEA’s publication project. He 
will assume his new duties dur- 
ing October. 

Robertson Sillars, editor of 
ADULT EDUCATION, will also 
serve as associate editor of the 
publication project. 


Adult Education in Japan 
Walter Crosby Eells 


Formerly Advisor on Higher Education in Japan 
for the U.S. Military Government 


XTENSIVE PROGRAMS of adult 

education have been devel- 
oped-in Japan under local lead- 
ership, utilizing radio, cinema, 
libraries, and local discussion 
groups. Much has also been 
done at the national level. 

In the reorganization of the 
Ministry of Education in 1949, 
a separate Bureau of Social 
Education was provided. (In 


Japan “social education” is used 
in much the same sense as “adult 
education” is used in the United 
States.) The Social Education 
Law was also enacted in 1949, 
authorizing extensive govern- 
ment aid to a variety of adult 
education activities in the 46 
prefectures which make up 
Japan. Widespread efforts have 
been made to increase public 
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understanding of the provisions 
and implications of this new law, 
through conferences, publica- 
tions, and radio programs. 

A far-reaching program of 
adult education is .under way. 
30th public and private agencies 
are sponsoring a variety of 
cultural, recreational, and edu- 
cational activities designed to 
bring about a better understand- 
ing by the people of their rights 
and responsibilities as citizens 
in a democratic society ; to stim- 
ulate the interests of adults in 
the affairs of government and of 
the world; to help adults and 
out-of-school youth to increase 
their vocational efficiency; and 
to provide adults with such gen- 
eral education as will assist them 
in their daily living and in profit- 
able use of their leisure time. 

In 1947, 1948, and 1949 adult 
education institutes especially 
for training leaders have been 
held for two to four days each, 
under the sponsorship of the 
Ministry of Education, in ap- 
proximately 100 Japanese ‘com- 
munities. These have been at- 
tended by more than 100,000 po- 
tentional leaders including rep- 
resentatives of youth organiza- 
tions, women’s clubs, religious 
groups and labor unions, and by 
educators, newspapermen and 
public officials. Among the sub- 
jects discussed at these confer- 
ences have been: how to conduct 
democratic meetings, program 


planning, how to develop recrea- 
tion activities, implementation 
of the Social Education Law, re- 
lationships among community 
agencies, and fund-raising activ- 
ities. An interesting and signifi- 
cant development has been the 
number of women participating 
in the conferences, the number 
increasing from only 20 per cent 
of the participants in 1947 to 
well over 50 per cent in 1949. 


The Citizens’ Public Halls 


The establishment of ‘citizens’ 
public halls” is one of the signifi- 
cant developments in the field of 
adult education. These organi- 
zations, authorized by law, are 
intended to be local centers for 
all types of cultural activities. 
They are designed especially to 
meet the needs of thousands of 
fishery and agricultural villages 
not favored with other cultural 
facilities. Specific activities car- 
ried on by various centers in- 
clude studies of national and 
local news, exhibits of agricul- 
tural products, vocational classes 
related to local industries, work- 
shops for repair of agricultural 
equipment, classes in English, 
publication of a “Newspaper of 
the Town”, homemaking study 
groups and exhibitions, traffic 
safety campaigns, instruction in 
poultry raising, and recreation 
for young people. Many of them 
have established libraries and 
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serve as community meeting 
places. 

Citizens’ public halls vary 
greatly in quantity and quality 
of their activities. In some com- 
munities, particularly in rural 
villages, their activities are lim- 
ited and utilize the local school 
buildings; in others a wide vari- 
ety of well-planned activities are 
organized and separate build- 
ings have been provided as real 
community centers. The number 
of citizens’ public halls has in- 
creased from about 2,000 in 1947 
to over 5,000 in 1950, represent- 
ing over half of the cities, towns 
and villages of the country. Dur- 
ing 1949 the Ministry of Educa- 
tion in cooperation with prefec- 
tural boards of education spon- 


sored seven regional training 
conferences attended by almost 
300 managers of citizens’ public 


halls. Nine similar conferences 
were held in 1950. These con- 
ferences helped managers better 
to administer citizens’ public 
halls as community institutions, 
and to provide guidance in cul- 
tural, educational and recrea- 
tional activities adapted to the 
need of local communities. Na- 
tional subsidies totaling 20,000,- 
000 yen ($55,560) have been 
authorized for 1949 and 1950. 
The Ministry has set up an 
Educational Motion Picture 
Council which, meeting twice 
weekly, has examined and classi- 
fied 617 films, 166 slide sets, and 


160 paper picture plays, and has 
awarded the Education Minis- 
ter’s prize to excellent ones. Full 
publicity has been given to the 
committee’s recommendations. 
A short training course for lead- 
ers in audio-visual education 
was attended by 700 individuals 
who are now acting as leaders 
for each prefecture’s visual edu- 
cation program. Approximately 
2000 projectors and several thou- 
sand educational films are con- 
stantly being loaned by Occupa- 
tion authorities for use in local 
communities. A traveling ex- 
hibit of modern Japanese arts is 
planned. The Ministry of Edu- 
cation characterizes the audio- 
visual activities which have thus 
been initiated as “something 
epochmaking in social education” 
in the country. 


Special Educational Areas 


Approximately 400,000 repatri- 
ates were returned from Soviet- 
occupied areas during 1948, 1949, 
and 1950. The Ministry of Edu- 
cation has conducted a reorien- 
tation program for them at the 
three principal ports of entry, 
Maizuru, Hakodate, and Sasebo. 
Objectives of the program have 
been to explain present condi- 
tions in Japan, to bring about a 
better understanding of the prin- 
ciples of democracy as con- 
trasted with Communism, and to 
provide advice and assistance on 
such personal problems as hous- 
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ing and employment. Methods 
for achieving these objectives 
have included lectures, pam- 
phlets, diagrams, films, theatri- 
cal entertainments, and dramatic 
and musical performances. It 
should be noted that it has been 
an extremely difficult task to 
combat four years or more of 
thorough Communistic indoctri- 
nation, which some 58,000 of 
the former prisoners had re- 
ceived in Soviet prisons and 
work camps, in a short period of 
time. The marked change in at- 
titude of a majority of the repa- 
triates after return to their com- 
munities appears to indicate the 
success of the reorientation pro- 
gram in most cases. A particu- 
larly interesting and well-illus- 
trated report on the reorienta- 
tion program written in both 
Japanese and English was pub- 
lished in 1950 by the Ministry 
of Welfare. 

Labor unions, since their or- 
ganization, have given little at- 
tention to educational needs of 
their members. This lack has 
been met in part by various pro- 
grams sponsored by the Ministry 
of Education and by local agen- 
cies. Since 1947 these agencies 
have given courses in general 
culture of over 30 hours each; 
“social classrooms” of over 40 
hours each; various technical 
courses of over 150 hours each; 
and summer sessions for con- 
sideration of problems of local 


concern. Total enrollment at 
these four types of programs has 
been in excess of 800,000 work- 
ers. A Committee for Adult 
Education for Workers is co- 
operating with the Labor Min- 
istry in development of future 
programs of vocational training 
and guidance for workers. 

The Ministry of Education 
lists 235 museums and allied 
facilities, both publicly and pri- 
vately controlled, in all parts of 
the country. It has given short 
training courses to the personnel 
in charge of them. It is develop- 
ing plans for a Museum Law 
which will give greater recogni- 
tion and modest financial sup- 
port to more of these institutions. 
The National Museum at Tokyo 
with a branch at Nara has 
changed from its former conser- 
vatism to active participation in 
public education. Emphasis has 
been placed on more frequent 
special public exhibitions in ad- 
dition to regular displays, exhi- 
bitions for children, lectures and 
seminars. Guides are provided 
for special gallery trips. Greatly 
handicapped by financial diffi- 
culties, many other museums, 
particularly privately owned 
ones, have merely managed to 
remain in existence. Some have 
closed and others are asking 
local governments to take them 
over. 

Among private organizations 
concerned with education the 
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Parent-Teacher Associations are 
particularly important. The 
PTA movement in Japan has 
grown in three years to approxi- 
mately 30,000 local units with a 
combined membership estimated 
as in excess of 15,000,000 indi- 
viduals. Over 80 per cent of the 
elementary and lower secondary 
schools and almost 40 per cent of 
the upper secondary schools have 
such organizations. Plans are 
under way for the establishment 
of a National Council of Parents 
and Teachers. 

Much stimulus was given to 
the{PTA movement in Japan 
through the visit during the 
month of July 1950 of Mrs. John 
Hayes, president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers in the United States. Mrs. 
Hayes held numerous confer- 
ences with interested groups in 
all parts of Japan, including 
Diet members, education officials 
and parents. At a special cere- 
mony she made a presentation 
to Saitama University of books 
purchased from funds contrib- 
uted by PTA’s in America. 

At first, PTA activities were 
limited almost exclusively to pro- 
viding supplementary financial 
support for the schools, but they 
are now broadening their objec- 
tives to include adult education 
programs for parents, aid to 
handicapped children, enhance- 
ment of the welfare of children, 
assistance in school lunch pro- 


gram, and help in securing de- 
sirable educational legislation 
and more adequate financial sup- 
port. A national committee has 
published and distributed a vari- 
ety of informational pamphlets 
on different phases of PTA work. 
About half of the organized 
groups hold a meeting once a 
month. 

Another important private or- 
ganization concerned with adult 
education is the Social Education 
Federation. This non-profit or- 
ganization recently has adopted 
a new constitution with the plan 
of eventually becoming an adult 
education association for the 
country. The Federation is pub- 
lishing a large number of impor- 
tant materials related to adult 
education, sponsors forums and 
other types of discussion meet- 
ings, and makes available to lo- 
cal groups, upon their request, 
advice and assistance. It is 
planned to keep the Federation 
independent of governmental in- 
fluence. 

Although much progress has 
been made in various phases of 
adult education, as indicated 
above, an adequate program in 
this field as in many others is 
handicapped by lack of trained 
leaders and volunteer workers 
and by lack of funds. There is 
no adequate local tax support 
for such work and national sub- 
sidies are small. Lack of sub- 
stance in local programs is also 
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all too common. Many agencies 
have tended to place most of 
their emphasis on organizational 
structure and on short confer- 
ences while minimizing the im- 
portance of continuing projects 
in the adult education field. Too 
many of them seem to feel that a 
three-day public forum satisfies 
the requirements for an adult 
education program for the year. 

Another handicap is the tend- 
ency on the part of many local 
agencies to rely too much on 
Tokyo agencies and the Ministry 
of Education for the solution of 
local problems. Local agencies 
must learn to exercise more 
initiative and responsibility for 


improving the content of their 
programs instead of depending 
on Tokyo officials to provide the 
answers. Only at the community 
level can the real substance of 
an effective, continuing adult 
education program be provided. 
The second United States Edu- 
cation Mission which visited 
Japan in September 1950 com- 
mented favorably upon the ini- 
tial steps that have been taken 
but states that the entire adult 
education program is handi- 
capped by a number of short- 
comings including lack of ade- 
quate leadership and overlap- 
ping of activities and agencies. 


Participation in Public Affairs 
A Diagnosis of the Problem* 


Wilbur C. Hallenbeck 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


regres is a problem 
which can be found in almost 
every phase of modern life. This 
discussion is for the purpose of 
diagnosing this problem; that is, 
to try to get at the roots of non- 
participation. We will also try 
to see implications for the solu- 
tion of practical problems. Let’s 


of our own awareness of the 


problem. 


Awareness of the Problem 


We discovered the problem 
when conscientious people did 
the best they knew how to pro- 
vide educational opportunities 
for adults and relatively few 
adults responded. Why. didn’t 


of the American Association for Adult Education, Cleveland, May, 1950. A 
summary of the hypotheses and suggestions for diagnosing and remedying 
inadequate participation in public affairs that were developed by conference 
subgroups will be presented in our December issue. 
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people come? This is an old 
story in adult education. J. W. 
Hudson in his History of Adult 
Education, published in England 
in 1816, wrote about it. In re- 
cent years it has been, in one 
way or another, the core of many 
of our conferences. The question 
has led to the consideration of 
many important things, all of 
which have contributed to a 
growing understanding and have 
enabled us to take many steps 
in the direction of the solution 
of the problem. 

We studied the techniques of 
publicity and promotion and 
found they helped within limita- 
tions. We explored the interests 
and needs of adults and had to 
reorient our concepts of adult 
education, but we have never 
fully discovered the relationships 
between interests and needs, nor 
their full import on our opera- 
tions. We acquired new knowl- 
edge about the psychology of the 
adult and analyzed the implica- 
tions for methods in adult edu- 
cation. though we have never 
been able to put them fully into 
practice because of the difficul- 
ties involved in getting teachers. 
We have increased our skill with 
discussion and improved the in- 
formality of procedures. Wehave 
recognized the relationship be- 
tween adult education and action, 
but have been stymied by our 
inability to answer the question: 
What is the role of knowledge in 


education? We have explored 
the group process and the dy- 
namics of relationships within 
groups and begin to see their 
potentialities for making adult 
education situations come alive. 
These are some of the steps we 
have taken in our quest. 

It seems important to make 
this brief review because it re- 
veals the pattern of our own 
learning. Motivated by a real 
problem which we had to solve, 
we drew from the resources of 
experience hypotheses against 
which we could experiment. 
Then with new insights we made 
a deeper analysis of experience 
and took another step; and so 
we progressed in learning, step 
by step. At every stage we were 
actively engaged—from the rec- 
ognition of the problem, to the 
analysis of experience, to the in- 
terpretation of experience and 
the setting up of hypotheses, to 
the experimentation, to the ap- 
praisal of results. Perhaps the 
process of our learning should 
have brought us greater insights 
into our problem than it has. 

In recent years, however, our - 
problem has taken on a far 
greater scope. As we have be- 
come increasingly concerned 
with the realization of democra- 
cy, we have discovered that adult 
education is inextricably in- 
volved in democracy. Citizen- 
ship and its responsibilities have 
come to be one of our greatest 
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concerns. But we have discov- 
ered also that here is a problem 
of participation which is far 
more serious because in the final 
analysis democracy stands or 
falls on the responsible and in- 
telligent participation of its citi- 
zens. So, we must deal with par- 
ticipation in a broader and more 
fundamental way. Are there 
factors in the social scene inimi- 
cal to participation? Are there 
attitudes and mind-sets in people 
which prevent them from meet- 
ing the demands of democracy? 

We look back to the New Eng- 
land town meeting with a great 
deal of nostalgia because there 
community people were directly 
participating in the considera- 
tion of their community prob- 
lems and in making decisions as 
to what would be done to solve 
these problems. The little prob- 
lems, such as whether or not 
Mrs. Jones should be reimbursed 
for the loss of her pig which was 
killed on the street; the larger 
problems of the town budget and 
the tax rate. For more than 200 
: years the town meetings of New 
England carried on, and then the 
towns began to get too big. There 
was no place where so many 
people could get together, the 
problems increased, and all of 
the people could not know about 
them all. The representative 
town meeting was tried, but as 
the towns became cities new 
forms of representative govern- 


ment had to be invented. So, the 
contacts of people with the ma- 
chinery for the settlement of 
their problems came to be second- 
hand. Cities have absorbed an 
increasing proportion of the 
American people and a large 
part of the others live under the 
dominance of cities. Urbaniza- 
tion has reached into every cor- 
ner of the country. 

Bigness, however, is not the 
only condition of present-day 
society which must be reckoned 
with. Urbanization has imposed 
upon people many conditions of 
living which are inimical to par- 
ticipation. A look at these con- 
ditions should give us some in- 
sights into a problem which is at 
the same time so serious and so 
baffling. 


Impact of Urbanization 


The key to the urban way of 
life is specialization. Many peo- 
ple living together in close prox- 
imity make possible and neces- 
sary a distribution of labor. 
Under these conditions a family 
group can no longer be closely 
knit together in the cooperative 
business of providing the things 
and the experiences involved in 
making their living. The variety 
of responsibilities and the inten- 
sity of human relationships in 
agricultural communities fitted 
people for community under- 
standing and living. Cities, how- 
ever, pick out individuals for 
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specialized activities which have 
no direct relationship to their 
own living and in which primary 
human relationships are nar- 
rowed to those of like function. 
Success becomes an individual 
matter, experience becomes cir- 
cumscribed, and living becomes 
compartmentalized. And yet the 
organization of labor, even with- 
in an industry, becomes difficult 
and must be keyed to the moti- 
vation of individual success. Par- 
ticipation expands only under 
stress and when individual suc- 
cess is in jeopardy. Even mem- 
bership is maintained by means 
of some measure of compulsion. 
The sense of community within 
the group develops only with 
great effort, if at all. Further- 
more, the activity of such group 
organization develops around 
conflicts of interest and tends to 
increase the continuing group 
conflicts within the community. 

This is merely an oversimpli- 
fied illustration of the fractiona- 
tion of community life which 
constantly goes on around many 
different foci of group loyalty: 
politics, religion, nationality and 
racial background, educational 
experience, income level, and 
many others, all of which tend to 
emphasize group differences out 
of which group conflicts arise. 
The socio-economic differences 
have particular significance be- 
cause cities sort their people on 
this basis into neighborhoods. 


The resulting social geography 
forms the immediate environ- 
ment within which children 
grow up and people live. The 
evils of the city tend to congre- 
gate in the areas of lower socio- 
economic status and the differ- 
ences among neighborhoods are 
very great in privilege and 
opportunity. 

The findings of the recent 
studies dealing with the so-called 
class structure in America, The 
Yankee City Series, Elmstown 
Youth, Democracy in Jonesville, 
etc., in spite of critical weak- 
nesses, show the crucial points 
at which our democracy is se: 
verely circumscribed. Social 
stratification tends to perpetuate 
itself because the ideas, conven- 
tions, standards, values, types of 
work, patterns of recreation, ex- 
tent of education of each social 
stratum are passed on from gen- 
eration to generation through 
the discipline of the limited so- 
cial environment within which 
each rising generation finds it- 
self. Wealth and property own- 
ership are concentrated in the 
upper strata through inherit- 
ance, and the positions of finan- 
cial and political importance are 
kept within these upper groups. 
Together, these factors give the 
upper strata a substantial con- 
trol over the life of the whole 
community. This power is used 
to protect the ideas, the values, 
the conventions, and the prop- 
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erty of the power group. This 
conservatism, moreover, becomes 
oblivious to social problems and 
social needs in the community. 
One of the most serious points 
at which this shows up is in the 
pattern of secondary education. 
The controlling group maintains 
the traditional college prepara- 
tory curriculum for their own 
children and encourages social 
events consonant with their own 
class. Other young people escape 
as soon as the law permits be- 
cause the school experience is 
not meeting their needs and they 
are made to feel out of place. 
Then the jobs which are made 
@vailable to them are inferior 
and menial, partly because they 
are lacking in educational back- 
grounds, partly because good 
jobs are kept for the young 
people of the upper strata, and 
partly because of stereotypes 
fastened on the families from 
which these young people come. 
Thus separateness is continued 
and conflicts are intensified. 

One of the important aspects 
of community life from the 
standpoint of our present con- 
cern is government. Bigness has 
done two things to government: 
it has made it very complex and 
highly specialized, and it has 
made it remote from people. The 
increased use of specialists has 
broadened the scope of civil serv- 
ice and narrowed the scope of 
elective office. Under the short 


ballot, people have very few offi- 
cials to vote for and they tend to 
take lightly the responsibility of 
voting except when they sense 
that genuine issues are at stake. 
They have never appreciated the 
importance of primary elections, 
and because they generally ig- 
nore them they permit political 
machines to maintain their con- 
trol without serious challenge. 

There is little, if any, sense of 
connection between people and 
their elected representatives, for 
representatives, more and more, 
find it necessary to give their 
attention to ,policies and prob- 
lems which involve the whole 
community and less and less to 
championing the causes of par- 
ticular localities. Their contacts 
with their constituencies are in 
the main through political or- 
ganizations in which a relatively 
small proportion of the people 
have membership. 

Remoteness of government ex- 
presses itself in another impor- 
tant way. It becomes very diffi- 
cult for a person or a small 
group of persons to “get to” 
their government. To find the 
way to the proper place and the 
right person is like picking one’s 
way through a maze. Then the 
difficulties and delays seem in- 
superable barriers to getting 
anything done. The machinery 
of big government operates very 
slowly. A social worker, who had 
been working for some time with 
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a group of people in the block 
plan program of Union Settle- 
ment in New York on the prob- 
lems of their own housing, puts 
it this way: 

“In looking back, I was struck 
by the tremendous amount of 
effort put in by the people, true 
a few people, and how somehow, 
along the line, their attempts to 
get a window fixed, to get some 
heat, to fill a hole in the ceiling, 
were to no avail. 

“Nobody said ‘No.’ The De- 
partment of Housing and Build- 
ings sent inspectors; the court 
held the rents; the landlord came 
to a meeting; the political club 
had a lawyer represent the ten- 
ants in court—and ten apart- 
ments were painted. 

“But I am wondering how 
much we can expect of people. 
How much must they do to get 
a window fixed, heat in the ra- 
diator. The people have jobs, 
families. They have to cook, 
clean, shop. They have to take 
time off to listen to the ball 
game, play the numbers—have 
some fun. This leaves little time 
for social action—little time to 
fix the window. But surely fixing 
a window won’t take too much 
time... 

“The Department of Housing 
and Building says, ‘We have 
thousands of complaints...takes 
time to inspect ... sure the win- 
dows are loose, but if we record 
every violation, we’d be here a 


week .. . once we report the vio- 
lations we do not have any en- 
forcing powers, the courts have 
this power.’ 

“Certificate of violation—one 
buck ... very cooperative... 
takes time, a month, maybe two 
—three... 

“Withhold rent—excellent ... 
pay rent to court ... How long 
... takes time, one month, maybe 
two, three... 

“‘What’s wrong? What does it 
take to fix a window? A radiator 
heater? 

“How long can a group of 
people participate in an action 
aimed to change when nothing 
changes?” 

These are some of the condi- 
tions in the midst of which peo- 
ple live. They have produced a 
psychology which holds a con- 
siderable portion of present-day 
people in its grasp. 


Psychological Characteristics 


The first psychological charac- 
teristic of present-day people 
which works against participa- 
tion is the sense of isolation. 
Specialized occupations and in- 
dividual interests tend to draw 
people into themselves and to 
separate them from others. Even 
families with each member pur- 
suing his or her own concerns 
find great difficulty in keeping 
together under these circum- 
stances. Associations with others 
must be made on the initiative 
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and effort of the individual and 
often they are costly in time and 
money. There is no real feeling 
of community. The machinery 
of community life upon which 
the individual daily depends is 
taken for granted, but seldom 
thought of as anything in which 
he is directly concerned. The 
anonymity of city life separates 
the individual from the influence 
of community mores and the 
support of conventional patterns 
of ethics and throws him on his 
own resources and responsibili- 
ties, a strain which many find 
difficult to meet. 

People have a sense of frustra- 
tion. They realize that they are 
Surrounded with controls and 


forces with which they cannot 


cope. Bigness and remoteness 
put the forces which mold their 
lives beyond their reach. Noth- 
ing is more disillusioning or dis- 
heartening than to realize that 
one can do nothing about the 
things which affect his life. 

Out of isolation and frustra- 
tion comes fear. Fear that one 
will lose his job; fear of sickness 
and accident; fear that some- 
thing will happen to disrupt the 
precarious balance of living; 
fear of other kinds of people, 
especially those who personalize 
the forces which control living; 
fears that merchants or others 
will “skin” them; fears for the 
loyalty of friends; and many 
more. A social worker in New 


York told of 4 Puerto Rican 
woman on relief who was made 
the representative of her group 
at a large banquet attended by 
people of wealth and high social 
status and well-educated profes- 
sional people. She became so 
emotionally upset that she could 
not eat or enjoy the occasion; in 
fact, she actually became ill. 

There is a characteristic toler- 
ance among city people because 
they come in contact with many 
kinds of people and they learn to 
be undisturbed by peculiar faces, 
different garb, and unusual be- 
havior. So long as contacts are 
superficial all is well, but when 
any type of interference occurs, 
latent prejudice springs forth, 
for few have any real acquaint- 
ance with people of other nation- 
ality or racial backgrounds or 
with those of different economic 
and social status. Prejudicé can 
be vehement and conflict is easily 
aroused. 

Another element in the psy- 
chology of people today is a con- 
flict of values. They live in a 
world where the values of com- 
petition, individualism, and self- 
ishness surround them on every 
side. Those who have religious 


-backgrounds or who were brought 


up to regard human values, co- 
operation, service as important 
are perpetually in a quandary. 
Most people were taught as chil- 
dren that things were right or 
wrong, but they have found that 
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such an absolute concept of 
ethics does not operate in the 
world, for sometimes something 
is right and another time it is 
wrong. How does one know? 

Two other characteristics of 
existence in our highly urban- 
ized society are important for 
our consideration. One is the 
immediacy of life. None, except 
perhaps the wealthy, can escape 
the intense pressures of day-to- 
day existence. The immediate 
necessity of making ends meet, 
of facing the unforeseen prob- 
lems is unrelenting. Everyone 
works under his own particular 
pressures. Workers operate un- 
der the constant pressure of 
mass production methods. Busi- 
ness men are under the stress of 
terrific competition. Social work- 
ers and health workers must 
carry impossible case loads. 
Housewives can never escape the 
care of little children, the daily 
routine of getting meals and 
combating dirt. These are illus- 
trations of the pressures which 
all experience, which sap people’s 
energy and time, and give them 
the feeling of preoccupation, too 
busy to take on anything else. 

A second is the immunities 
which city people must develop, 
not only to disease, but also to 
close contacts, to lack of privacy, 
to days spent inside buildings. 
But people must also immunize 
themselves to the unusual hap- 
penings and events, to the sensa- 


tionalism of the newspapers, to 
the flamboyance of advertising. 
So they create a psychological 
shell about them which is very 
difficult to penetrate and makes 
them hard to reach. 


The Crux of the Problem 


The conditions of present-day 
living and the psychological com- 
plex which results, especially in 
cities, but outward from the 
cities as the impact of urbaniza- 
tion extends, are against partici- 
pation in the democratic proc- 
esses of community life, national 
affairs, and world problems. As 
we work for the extension of 
participation and the involve- 
ment of more and more people, 
the odds are against us. Worst 
of all, we are competing with 
experience. It is not likely that 
we can talk people out of atti- 
tudes which they have ‘“‘come by” 
in first-hand experience. 

One principle of action stands 
out as fundamental—build the 
experience of community with 
people. Within this framework 
they can discover first-hand that 
others have the same problems 
they have, that their common 
problems can be solved by co- 
operative action, that when they 
come to know people in the shar- 
ing of experience the basis for 
prejudice disappears and that 
there are values, not apparent on 
the surface of the everyday 
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world, by which people can, and 
do, live. 

It is significant to note that 
the barriers to understanding 
and seeing the way through 
world problems on the part of 
many of the American people 
are expressed in the prevalent 
psychology which arises out of 
the conditions in which people 
live. Before we can build an 
understanding of international 
questions we must deal with 
changing people’s attitudes and 
concepts. Those who have not 
learned to live democratically in 
their own communities are not 
capable of understanding, or 
dealing with, the problems of a 
united world. Perhaps we have 
gone at the job the wrong way 
around. Not that what we have 
done is wrong, but that it must 
be undergirded-by genuine ex- 
perience of gaining mutual re- 
spect for people and their ideas 
through cooperative action. 

If our objective is to broaden 
the base of democratic participa- 
tion, two further things must be 
remembered. First, we will in- 
volve greater numbers of people 
in terms of needs as they see 
them, not as we see them. It is 
not that people do not need more 
and better information about the 
serious problems of the day; 
they do, but I suspect that most 
people have some information 
from newspapers, magazines, 
radio and that they see their 


problem as: What can I do about 
it? How can I know what infor- 
mation to depend on? How can I 
discriminate between facts and 
propaganda, between analysis 
and special pleading? These are 
action problems which cannot be 
solved by passive persuasion. As 
a matter of fact, those programs 
of democratic citizenship and 
world affairs which have suc- 
ceeded in enlarging participation 
have been action programs: in 
the hinterlands of Virginia, on 
the South Side in Chicago, 
through the state of Kentucky, 
the UNESCO program in Kan- 
sas, the world affairs program in 
Cleveland. 

Second, the potentialities for 
participation in any single pro- 
gram or in any single organiza- 
tion are limited. Sometimes we 
expect too much. The competence 
of people to deal with any prob- 
lem differs widely, the involve- 
ments of people in any problem 
are of many kinds and the rela- 
tionships of people vary greatly. 
It takes many programs of many 
organizations to gain the par- 
ticipation of many people. A 
carefully planned and coordi- 
nated attack on the problem is 
essential. 

Participation is not only cru- 
cial to the survival of democracy, 
it is also essential to the realiza- 
tion of the dignity of man. If we 
could solve the problems of the 
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community, the nation and the 
world and present the solutions 
to the people as a fait accompli 
without their playing a part in 


the struggle for the solutions, we 
would cheat the world of its 
highest value and rob mankind 
of its most priceless possession. 


Community Education 
for International Understanding 
Part I—State and Local UNESCO Councils* 


Per Stensland 
Institute of Citizenship, Kansas State College 


Carol Stensland 
Kansas Commission for UNESCO 


ECAUSE KANSAS has had a 
state council and a number 

of county councils for UNESCO 
since 1947, we are constantly be- 
ing asked to explain or justify 
the idea of state and _ local 
UNESCO organizations. They 
were evidently not anticipated 
when the National Commission 
for UNESCO was set up, and 
they have no representation on 
that body. In spite of that fact, 
UNESCO has grown into a pop- 
ular movement for citizen edu- 
cation in Kansas, and in other 
states and regions, though prob- 
-ably no two councils have devel- 
oped along identical lines. The 
success of UNESCO councils in 
particular areas does not argue 
that they should be started every- 
where, or that they would have 


similar success everywhere. On 
the other hand, some of the fac- 
tors which have operated in Kan- 
sas seem to have wide enough 
application to warrant consider- 
ation elsewhere. 

The pattern in Kansas is edu- 
cation and action at the local 
level with just enough organiza- 
tion above that to coordinate the 
programs of local groups and to 
increase the effectiveness of com- 
munications between national 
organizations and their local 
branches. The Kansas Commis- 
sion for UNESCO has three 
types of members: county 
UNESCO councils, state organi- 
zations and individual associate 
members. These latter are people 
who wish to receive the materi- 
als which go to organizational 


*Part II, “Training for World Citizenship”, will appear in our December 


issue—Ed, 
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members, or to support the pro- 
gram of UNESCO in Kansas. 
The state organizations, usually 
about 30, are ones which recog- 
nize the need for more specific 
program service in UNESCO- 
related areas than they are pre- 
pared to give their members, or 
ones which wish to support on 
the state level a program service 
which benefits their local branch- 
es. There are UNESCO councils 
in 39 of the 105 counties in the 
state, some organized as early as 
the summer of 1947, others only 
a few months old. In some coun- 
ties, the council is entirely a co- 
ordinating body for the existing 
organizations; in others, it ini- 
tiates cooperatively-sponsored 
programs. Councils represent all 


the way from 10 to 115 organized 


groups in the counties. Some 
councils are entirely organiza- 
tional in membership, but most 
allow a limited number of indi- 
vidual members. 


Why State and Local Councils 
for UNESCO? 


1. The channels from national 
organizations to local branches 
are not sufficient. 

First of all only a small pro- 
portion of the 60 organizations 
represented on the National 
Commission actually have any 
local branches. It is true that 
they are in the best sense repre- 
sentative of educational, scien- 


tific and cultural interests and 
patterns in the United States, 
but the majority of these asso- 
ciations, organized along special- 
ized lines, publish bulletins and 
hold annual meetings, but never 
bring together the varied groups 
of people who live in the same 
community. Indeed, national or- 
ganizations tend to promote ex- 
clusiveness at the community 
level rather than cooperation. 
This exclusiveness is a necessary 
by-product of the obvious values 
to be gained from organizing 
clubs, lodges, associations on the 
basis of professional, religious 
or educational homogeneity. For 
the purpose of promoting UNES- 
CO ideas and programs, how- 
ever, a number of mutually- 
exclusive lines into a community 
will not do the whole job. 

National organizations have 
channels which transmit policies, 
information, and program ideas 
more efficiently than concrete 
plans and techniques for imple- 
menting the policies and ideas. 
To give help on the latter, it is 
necessary to have more personal 
contact and knowledge of the 
local situation than national offi- 
cers could be expected to have. 
Educational and cultural pro- 
gramming must be planned and 
carried out on the community 
level, even though the ideas, in- 
spiration and materials come 
from headquarters. 
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2. The community is the basis 
for the ideal action pattern in 
democratic society. 

However effective are the lines 
of communication from the top 
down, good adult education re- 
quires patterns of horizontal co- 
operation. From local branches 
of national organizations we 
hear constantly : “World Citizen- 
ship is our topic this year. Have 
you any material on this?” or: 
“The Specialized Agencies of the 
UN is in our yearbook for 
March. Can you send us a speak- 
er or a film?’ Sometimes com- 
munications from the top down 
are effective but competitive: we 
hear of local groups which do not 
sponsor UNESCO Gift Stamp 
projects because “The Lions are 
already doing that”. Only small 
parts of the community are 
reached when it is felt that “that 
is the job of the schools’, or “‘the 
churches have always handled 
that”’. 

3. It is well-recognized that 
organizations seldom reach as 
much as half of the community. 

About fifty per cent of us be- 
long to organizations; the others 
belong to none at all. Those with 
no organizational ties can be 
reached through a coordinated 
community program for mem- 
bers and non-members alike. 
Community forums, special ob- 
servances and the like seem to 
draw in people who do not be- 
long to any organizations, if all 


organizations together sponsor 
them. Many county councils in 
Kansas have reported that they 
have had to modify their original 
membership plans to provide for 
individuals who wished to be- 
long. 

Even those who consider them- 
selves the “over-organized’”’, who 
rebel at the suggestion of “‘an- 
other organization’”’, need some- 
thing that only a coordinated 
planning body can provide. For 
the UNESCO part of their or- 
ganizations’ programs, there 
must be continuity of idea and 
the status of continued respon- 
sibility. A community council 
whose major concern is the 
UNESCO-related activities of 
the organizations it serves pro- 
vides this continuity and status. 

4. While information and 
ideas can be fed into a commu- 
nity, what happens to them after 
they get there depends on the 
unique local character of the 
place, its particular problems, its 
institutions and customs, and its 
resources. 

Educational programs can be 
planned and carried through only 
by people who know and reckon 
with these special factors. The 
resources of Liberal, Kansas, are 
quite different from those of an 
eastern metropolis, but the Na- 
tional Citizens’ Committee for 
United Nations Day must of ne- 
cessity send them the same sug- 
gestions for planning community 
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observances. That it is a question 
of different resources, rather 
than lack of resources, was dem- 
onstrated last Fall by Liberal’s 
UN Day dinner for 250 people. 

5. Most important of all, the 
very character of UNESCO de- 
mands opportunity to cooperate 
across boundaries. 

“People talking to people” is 
sometimes easier, but never more 
necessary, across oceans than 
across streets. The goals we ad- 
vocate, the techniques we sug- 
gest, must havea proving ground 
at home, on the spot. Two tradi- 
tionally competitive towns in one 
Kansas county saw that they 
were not ready to affiliate with a 
town in another country until 
they could get along with each 
other well enough to organize a 
County-wide UNESCO council. 
The world’s problems cannot be 
solved in home towns, but the 
techniques for solving them can 
be learned there. 

The community has its reli- 
gious factions, its class structure, 
its underdeveloped areas, its 
educational inequalities, its mi- 
nority groups; it is absurd to 
think that UNESCO can help 
people talk to people only across 
barriers of geography. 


What Should State and Local 
Councils Do? 


If the foregoing are valid rea- 
sons for the existence of state 
and local UNESCO councils, they 


also suggest, in a general way, 
the kinds of things councils 
should do. To be a little more 
specific, and to place the tasks in 
logical order, we may say that 
councils should: 

1. Give recognition to ongoing 
programs and past accomplish- 
ments. 

Only among home town friends 
can most club members find the 
kind of gratifying recognition 
that will spur them on to further | 
effort. The president receives a 
letter of commendation from the 
national office, maybe the club 
gets a note in the national bul- 
letin, but that does not insure 
personal and group status in the 
community. Seeking out and 
giving praise to hitherto un- 
known accomplishments has the 
effect of drawing community 
organizations together toward 
their common goal. It also re- 
assures the doubter who won- 
ders, ‘““‘What’s new about UNES- 
CO? We have been doing that 
for years.” And the cynic: “We 
are supposed to do that, but I 
could never get the members 
interested.” 

2. Eliminate unnecessary du- 
plication. 

Of the ten or twelve organi- 
zations represented on the Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO 
which do have local chapters or 
branches, almost all send out 
program and project suggestions 
stressing education on current 
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issues, reconstruction, exchange 
of persons, observances of such 
special events as UN Day and 
Human Rights Day, and the like. 
Some of these activities are such 
that they can be carried on as 
well by a number of small groups 
as by one large cooperative 
effort, but some result only in in- 
effective duplication. Fund rais- 
ing drives for reconstruction 
projects can be improved in 
terms of money realized and 
educational values gained if 
Community Chest patterns are 
applied. 

3. Fill in gaps. 

Just as community cooperation 
will show up unnecessary dupli- 
cation, so it will uncover areas 
where gaps exist needlessly. 
When agencies doing reconstruc- 
tion work in Europe were asked 
what their greatest needs were, 
they replied that they needed 
scientific equipment and audio- 
visual materials. When informa- 
tion was collected in this country 
about funds assigned by organi- 
zations for reconstruction, it was 
found that these areas of great- 
est need were getting least atten- 
tion. As a result, cooperative 
activity has been planned through 
the UNESCO Gift Stamp Plan. 
Even a small town with few 
organized groups can profit by 
this lesson. 

The gap found most frequently 
when a number of groups jointly 
assess their efforts is self-educa- 


tion. Because we start with the 
obvious, the concrete, and some- 
times get bogged down there be- 
fore we get on to the harder jobs 
of preparation and evaluation, 
there are too many towns where 
a man is asked in every meeting 
he attends to contribute to some 
worthy cause, without any op- 
portunity or encouragement to 
learn what his contribution is 
really for, how it will be used, 
and why it is needed. This gap 
can be filled only by cooperative 
planning, first, because it is a 
big job and needs all the re- 
sources available; second, be- 
cause there will be no time and 
energy for self-education until 
some of the needless duplication 
is stopped; and third, because it 
is only as we look at ourselves as 
social beings that the inconsist- 
encies of our action patterns be- 
come apparent. 

4. Stimulate new and further 
activity. 

With the public conscience as 
a yardstick, each organization is 
stimulated to do more than its 
own nationai headquarters, re- 
mote and impersonal, could ever 
inspire. Approval from one’s 
own neighbors is a stronger in- 
centive than that from someone 
unknown. Recognition of 
achievement from a national or- 
ganization to its branch is not 
to be minimized, but it cannot 
serve its full purpose unless the 
neighbors know about it. 
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5. Undertake those projects 
too big for one small group. 

Community observances of 
United Nations Day cannot be 
effectively promoted -by one 
group in the community. To 
evaluate textbooks from the 
point of view of teaching inter- 
national understanding, even 
one community is too small. 
Study by each organization in 
each town is the basic require- 
ment, but action must be co- 
ordinated throughout a state. It 
is an old story that in the edu- 
cation-action equation the whole 
is greater than the sum of the 
parts. Each community organi- 
zation has unique functions, re- 
sources, interests, and can there- 
fore do a phase of the total job 
better than any other, but if all 
focus on one project at one time, 
they can make their unique abil- 
ities serve to advance each other. 
Each organization can be urged 
to promote understanding of and 
commitment to the principles of 
the Declaration of Human 
Rights, but the general level of 
understanding and commitment 
will be far higher if the unique 
resources of the schools, the 
churches, the bar association, 
the labor unions and the political 
parties are coordinated for the 
good of all. 

For those who may now be 
convinced that there is a place 
for state and local UNESCO 
councils to coordinate the work 


of local branches of national 
organizations, let us add a few 
warnings. Experience in Kansas 
has taught us that there are 
some don’ts as important as the 
do’s. 

1. A UNESCO council is not 
just “another organization’. 

Most American communities 
are over-organized now, and will 
resist any further complication 
of the picture. Furthermore, 
they will not use a council wisely 
when they have it if it is looked 
upon as competing with existing 
groups. If the functions of a 
council as listed here are borne 
in mind, it will be clear that this 
machinery is to coordinate and 
stimulate, not to compete. 

2. A UNESCO council must 
be impartial. 

An organization which is to be 
the meeting ground for people 
of all religions, all political ideol- 
ogies, all cultural traditions, 
must of necessity maintain an 
unbiased attitude even in a small 
community group which may 
happen to be homogeneous. This 
much is implicit in the idea of 
UNESCO, but for state and local 
councils, there are some other 
reasons, too. If the council is 
composed, as it is in Kansas, of 
official representatives of a vari- 
ety of existing organizations, the 
periphery of the unbiased area 
has to be extended considerably. 
On all questions where no basic 
tenet of UNESCO is challenged, 
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the council must be neutral. Only 
by maintaining this neutral atti- 
tude can the council function as 
an educational agency. Since its 
purpose is educational, there is, 
in addition to the ideological and 
the tactical reasons for impar- 
tiality, also a methodological one. 
The democratic educator must 
resist the temptation to give the 
answers, to select the material, 
to superimpose the program. His 
aim must be to increase the 
number of people who can find 
answers, evaluate information, 
and develop programs coopera- 
tively. 

3. A UNESCO council must 
not lose sight of the fact that 
education is the most difficult 
and most necessary form of 
action. 

It must constantly combat the 
idea that “‘there’s no time for 
talk, we must do something!”’ It 
must capitalize on the sad truth 
that doing is easier than think- 
ing: make the doing provide the 
stimulus for the thinking, then 
the next doing becomes more 
significant, and the next think- 
ing is less difficult. It is the 
function of the UNESCO council 
to balance education and action 
programs, recognizing that they 
are two aspects of the same 
thing. 

4. A UNESCO council need 
not assume responsibility for the 
beliefs and actions of individuals. 

UNESCO is peculiarly vulner- 


able to criticism, because it is 
new and because it is based on 
moral principle. Being new, it 
has no tradition of acceptance, 
and is watched with a critical 
eye. And being new, it has made 
mistakes, and should be expected 
to make them. Having its foun- 
dation on moral principle, it is 
expected to be above criticism, 
both the organization and all in- 
dividuals identified with it. But 
just because its strength is a 
principle, it cannot answer for 
the limitations and deflections of 
individuals. It is well to be pre- 
pared for the fact that persons 
deliberately trying to discredit 
and others honestly bewildered 
will question the basic principles 
and the local efforts if they con- 
sider the activities or beliefs of 
any individual to be not above 
reproach. 

5. UNESCO is not an end in 
itself. 

The educational program of 
UNESCO is not education about 
UNESCO. It is a means toward 
the achievement of peace through 
understanding. And by under- 
standing we mean, not the vague 
sense of feeling warm and toler- 
ant about the quaint customs of 
the Eskimos, but intelligent com- 
prehension of ourselves as social 
beings and of the social, eco- 
nomic and political structure 
necessitated by the development 
of a world community. 
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Adult Education Telecasts in Baltimore 
Sarah W. Davis 


Supervisor of Parent Education, Baltimore 


HEN THE Division of Adult 
Education was made aware 
_ of an opportunity to produce and 
direct some 15-minute telecasts 
over WAAM (13), consternation 
seized the ranks. Who could ex- 
pect to put on a series of tele- 
vised programs on short notice? 
It was too good an opportunity 
to lose, however, and as usual 
adult education rushed in where 
even Fred Allen fears to tread. 
_ With the aid of the specialist 
in radio and TV education from 
the public schools, the Adult Ed- 
Ucation supervisors and teaching 
staff conjured up a series of tele- 
Casts which were as varied as 
the areas of citizenship, guid- 
ance, household arts, and parent 
education could make them. 
There were twenty telecasts 
of 15 minutes each appearing, 
under the title of “Baltimore 


— 


Classroom 1951’, during April 
and May, 1951.* 

The citizenship program inter- 
preted the founding of our coun- 
try in five programs involving 
thirty-six persons: 

1. Our Heritage of Freedom 
from Old England 

2. The Great Decision (The 
Constitution) 

3. The Bill of Rights and The 
Bill of Duties 

4. Education in Our Democ- 
racy 

5. The Significance of Ameri- 
can Citizenship 

These programs were produced 
through the discussion and in- 
terview technique aided by a 
showing of pictures and charts. 

The two guidance programs 
showed a counselor and student 
in an interview and presented a 
group of young people in an ap- 


*Citizenship—5 telecasts, 36 persons taking part. 

Household Arts and Crafts—6 telecasts, 21 persons taking part. 
Guidance-—2 telecasts, 14 persons taking part. 

Parent Education—7 telecasts, 57 persons taking part. 

Master of Ceremonies: Mr. Thomas A. Van Sant, Director of Adult 


Education. 


Production and Direction (Department of Education): Mrs. Eleanora 


Kane, Radio and TV Specialist, Public Schools; Mrs. Minnie W. Graham, 
Adult Education Specialist; Mr. William M. Rawlings, Adult Education Super- 
visor; Mrs. Hildreth Lambert, Guidance Supervisor; Miss Ruth Hudson, Adult 
Education Principal; Mr. James Proctor, Vocational Education Supervisor; 
Mr. Forest Lawton, Distributive Education Supervisor; and Mrs. Sarah W. 
Davis, Parent Education Supervisor. 

Station WAAM—Herbert Cahan, Joel Chaseman, Ed Sarrow, Ken Kalfee. 
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titude testing situation. Twelve 
persons took part in these pro- 
grams. 

Household arts and crafts 
started off with a beautiful live 
garden exhibit as a setting for 
the speaker who, trowel in hand, 
expatiated on the joys and haz- 
ards of gardening. This was 
called “Tips for the Lay Garden- 
er” and was followed by “Tips 
on Interior Decoration”, “Tips 
on Sculpturing”’, “Line and 
Spacing in Design’, “Tips on 
Buying Summer Clothes’, and 
“Make Your Own Jewelry”. 

The parent education series of 
seven telecasts appeared as 
“Family Affairs” and developed 
a pattern which was followed 
throughout the series. A dra- 
matic skit was presented and 
immediately followed by a panel 
discussion aimed to clarify the 
points made in the sketch. The 
panel was made up of a parent 
education teacher, a parent, the 
Director of Adult Education, 
and aconsultant. This panel had 
about nine minutes in which to 
discuss such weighty subjects as 
teen-age independence, television 
and the family, grandparents in 
the home, and community re- 
sources. The dramatic material 
was written by the teachers and 
the supervisor and appeared as: 
(1) “Eating Can Be Fun”, (2) 
“His Share (The use of money)”’, 
(3) “The Parents’ Part (How 
much direction?)”, (4) “Televi- 


sion and the Family”, (5) “The 
Older Generation”, (6) “The 
Latch Key (Teen-age trouble)”, 
and (7) “Our Community”. 

Some parents who listened and 
looked sent in post card criticism 
and suggestions, some of which 
were helpful and made for im- 
proved programs. The following 
suggestions were garnered from 
post cards sent in to the office: 

1. programs should be longer 

2. programs should be seen in 
the evening 

3. panel sometimes missed 
points brought out in the skit 

4. panel should summarize 
when possible 

5. skits were too elementary 

6. skits introduced too many 
problems in one program 

7. skits were skillful in bring- 
ing out points 

8. produce two skits each 
time; one the wrong way, one 
the right way 

9. publicity value for parent 
education was mentioned 

10. valuable follow-up discus- 
sions were held in parent educa- 
tion classes 

11. invite persons who saw 
program to send in questions 

12. schools should publicize 
programs so that more parents 
would know about them 

13. have more programs to 
follow this series 
The majority of the cards and 
comments indicated considerable 
satisfaction with the series on 
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the family and many persons 
noted a progressive improve- 
ment in the programs and hoped 
for a continuation. This was in 
reality a tribute to the principal 
actors who were consistently fine 
throughout the series of sketches. 
The mother was played by a 
member of one of the parent 
education classes and of the 
Children’s Experimental Theater 
Group, the father is a member of 
the faculty at one of the junior 
high schools. The children ap- 
pearing were all public school 
pupils. 

Many techniques have been 
used in presenting parent educa- 
tion programs in Baltimore. 
Groups organized for weekly 
Meetings in the schools have 


found the discussion method 
Most dependable and satisfac- 
tory. The ingenuity of the staff 
has been taxed to provide a vari- 
ety of ways in which to launch 
a discussion, however, and just 
when motion pictures, radio, . 


anecdotes, book reviews, per- 
gonal experiences, dramatiza- 
tions, case histories, role playing 
and lectures had been used to 
the point of saturation, the new 
field of television was opened for 
us. After the initial plunge, the 
production became extremely 
interesting. The scripts were 
planned to illustrate some of the 
conflict situations which are 
prevalent in most families. In 


this way, we hoped that many 
people would identify themselves 
with the characters in the little 
play and thus be able to benefit 
through the panel discussions 
which were intended to follow 
the movement of the skits. 

Some of our post card infor- 
mation indicated that the listen- 
ers would have liked more com- 
plete answers to the problems 
portrayed. The very short time 
allowed the panel made it diffi- 
cult to explain that parent edu- 
cators do not hand out packaged 
answers even to universal prob- 
lems. We were able, however, by 
sacrificing some of the discus- 
sion time, to give the consultant 
a minute for summarizing and 
this helped to explain that the 
skits could not be used as a basis 
for producing a formula for re- 
solving conflicts. They should, 
instead, be considered as a stim- 
ulus to thought which in turn 
might set up in the television 
audience reactions comparable 
to those in nuclear fission and 
thus dissipate the crises which 
family affairs seem to propagate. 

The Division of Adult Educa- 
tion emerges from this adven- 
ture into a new field with a reali- 
zation of the limitations of TV, 
but with an increased respect 
for it as a teaching medium and 
much admiration for its pioneer- 
ing personnel. 
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Student Motives and Teaching Methods 
in Four Informal Adult Classes* 


Alvin Zander 


Program Director, Research Center for Group Dynamics, 
University of Michigan 


ANY TEACHERS place a high 

value on meeting the needs 
of their students. At the same 
time they may feel the impact of 
forces which prevent them from 
fulfilling this aim to any great 
degree. Thus, they may ignore 
the motives of their pupils be- 
cause persons with power re- 
quire that they dispense stand- 
ardized information. Or, it may 
be that they lack the skill to 


teach in such a way,-or cannot 
“find” any motivation in their 


classroom members. Perhaps 
both they and the students feel 
that teacher knows best, or that 
teacher’s interests must be fol- 
lowed so that the student knows 
the proper line at exam time. 
Whatever the reason, many 
teachers find a personal conflict 
centered in their desire to con- 
sider the motives and growth of 
their students on the one hand, 
and the opposing forces working 
against this wish on the other. 
In the teaching of adults this 
conflict should be weaker. Adults 
attend school because they want 


to do so. Their motives must be 
strong to overcome the end-of- 
day fatigue, weather, family re- 
sponsibilities and other distrac- 
tions. There may be no grades 
to channel their varied interests 
into conformity, and probably 
few standardized courses to in- 
hibit the ingenuity of the teach- 
er. The adult school instructor, 
therefore, should be able to con- 
sider the needs of the class mem- 
ber much more freely, with few- 
er personal conflicts, and with 
greater satisfaction than a 
teacher who is in a more re- 
stricting environment. 

But this expectation may not 
be fulfilled. It was not true in 
four night school classes in 
Which we studied closely the 
satisfaction of student needs. We 
cannot generalize beyond these 
four classes, of course, but what 
we learned in observing them 
raises some questions about 
other night school groups and 
indicates some areas in which 
further study is needed. This 
article is a summary of part of 


*Reprinted by permission from The University of Michigan School of 
Education Bulletin, Vol. 22, No. 7, April 1951. 
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a study in the teaching of adults. 
The purpose of the investigation 
was to explore the nature of the 
problems in teaching adults, 
specifically in regard to the way 
in which these teachers dealt 
with the motives of the students. 
The findings we will describe 
were attained by observing four 
courses for twelve hours each. 
The classes met in the high 
school of a middle-sized mid- 
western city. The observers were 
trained to use objective methods 
and recorded the frequency and 
nature of class participation by 
all class members and the teach- 
er, as well as the teaching meth- 
ods used. The teacher and the 
students (including those who 
had dropped out during the 
“year) were individually inter- 
viewed concerning their pur- 
poses and their satisfactions and 
dissatisfactions with the course. 
These interviews occurred out- 
side the class hours. The four 
courses were: Painting and 
Drawing, Auto Shop, Creative 
Writing, and World Problems. 
These were selected because the 
classes were small enough (from 
eight to fifteen members) to per- 
mit the teacher to know the stu- 
dents, and to make it possible for 
student-to-student interaction to 
occur easily. They were courses 
in which it was likely that the 
students might attend for rea- 
sons beyond information per se, 
and in which the teacher might 


have a minimum amount of obli- 
gation to adhere to a standard 
curriculum. 

A summary of the findings 
must be brief here and will be 
presented in three areas: 1) the 
motives of the students and 
teachers, 2) the procedures in 
the classes, and 3) evidence of 
the fulfillment of these motives. 
Theoretically, these three cate- 
gories correspond to the goals of 
the groups and the teachers, the 
paths followed to reach these 
goals, and the degree to which 
we perceived that they were suc- 
cessful in reaching these goals. 


Motivations 


Over two-thirds of these stu- 
dents attended night school for 
reasons other than the course 
content. They expected, for ex- 
ample, to make friends, to get 
away from the house, to learn 
something about their latent tal- 
ents, or to have some kind of 
escape experience. However, 
four out of ten indicated that 
acquiring information was an 
important motivation in attend- 
ing these classes. Only about 
ten per cent had both content 
and non-content motives. 

The teachers recognized that 
many students had interests 
other than information. They 
felt that these interests were 
best described as “social” or 
“recreational” and found it dif- 
ficult to further define these 
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vague terms. For the most part 
they believed that students 
joined their classes to acquire 
information and skill. Concern- 
ing their own aims as teachers, 
all of them expressed a strong 
feeling in one way or another 
that they should try to meet the 
needs of their adult students. To 
do this they strove to create an 
informal atmosphere, they said, 
and to stimulate the thinking 
and creative efforts of their class 
members. They preferred a dis- 
cussion method of teaching, in 
which there was a maximum 
opportunity for teacher-student 
and student-student interaction. 
They hoped, in short, to increase 
the opportunity for each student 
to get what he wanted out of the 
course. 


Our records show that the 
teachers did, in fact, use the dis- 
cussion method more than any 


other. They led the class into 
group discussions over forty per 
cent of the time observed by us. 
They lectured twenty-seven per 
cent of the time, and divided the 
rest among five other methods 
including demonstrations, ad- 
ministrative matters and indi- 
vidual work. However, some 
facts about the presence of dis- 
cussions are of interest. During 
the discussions the teachers par- 
ticipated at the rate of almost 
one comment for every comment 
made by any student. Over half 
of the teachers’ contributions 


was “giving information and 
ideas” ; about one-quarter of the 
time they “questioned, prodded 
or evaluated”. One-third of the 
students did almost all of the 
talking in each class. They di- 
rected two comments to the 
teacher for every one they made 
to a fellow class member. 

Thus, even though these teach- 
ers aspired to teach in a way 
that was dictated by the needs 
of their students and described 
their teaching methods as those 
which offered a maximum oppor- 
tunity for student participation, 
their class discussions were 
closer to a process in which a 
few students quizzed or listened 
to the authority. The significance 
of this is heightened by the fol- 
lowing findings: 1) almost nine 
out of ten decisions to move to a 
new topic or activity were made 
by the: teacher; 2) almost no 
time was spent on_ teacher- 
student planning of course direc- 
tion; 3) only one teacher in- 
quired about the students’ inter- 
ests in the course and he did not 
use this purpose-inventory in 
planning the course content; 4) 
one class meeting was held in the 
home of a student, other than 
that almost no time was devoted 
to the “social interests” which 
these teachers felt the students 
had when they entered the 
course. 

In the interviews the students 
were asked what they liked and 
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disliked about the classes. A sig- 
nificant majority of them liked 
their fellow class members more 
than they liked the information 
content of their courses. They 
disliked the teaching method 
more than the content. The 
teachers told the interviewers 
that any difficulties they had in 
using effective teaching methods 
were directly the fault of the 
students. They pointed to the 
wide diversity in the ability of 
the students, their lack of abil- 
ity, their unwillingness to par- 
ticipate, their defensiveness, or 
their inhibited nature. These 
characteristics in the persons 
attending their courses were 
seen as serious obstacles to effec- 
tive teaching. 

We cannot presume to judge, 
from data like these, whether 
these are good teaching methods 
or bad. What interests us paren- 
thetically, is the disparity be- 
tween the aims and self-described 
methods of these teachers and 
the ways in which they per- 
formed in reality. We can, how- 
ever, get some indication of the 
adequacy of the processes used 
in these courses by examining 
the responses of the adults. 

When they were asked what 
they were getting out of the 
course two persons described in- 
formation they had acquired for 
everyone who described non- 
informational needs which had 
been fulfilled; or said they got 


nothing from the course. Simi- 
larly, the majority were most 
interested in the content and 
wanted more. Although a major- 
ity had wanted to learn things 
about themselves, make new 
friends or escape their mundane 
daily life when they entered the 
course, by the end of the semes- 
ter they were thinking primarily 
in terms of the information they 
had obtained and relatively sel- 
dom about these unorthodox 
needs they had earlier felt were 
important. 

We have already seen that 
there was relatively little verbal 
interaction among the members 
in the classroom. However, one- 
third of them said they felt that 
they had gained either a friend 
or an acquaintance with at least 
one person in their group. Ap- 
parently none of these friend- 
ships were very strong since an 
equal number said that they had 
not seen these friends outside of 
class, and, indeed, they did not 
plan to do so. 

As the teachers reflected over 
what their students might say 
concerning what they had been 
getting out of the course they 
guessed that the students would 
mention most the social contacts 
they had made, the skills they 
had developed, and the stimula- 
tion their thinking had received. 
None of the teachers expected 
the students to put primary em- 
phasis on the information they 
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had learned. The teachers hoped 
that the students might say that 
they had developed new under- 
standings, new skills and an 
awareness of what is good pro- 
cedure in creative thinking and 
activity. 

To sum up: A majority of 
students in four small night 
school classes had strong moti- 
vations to acquire something be- 
yond information. The teachers 
said that they knew that many 
students had such purposes but 
assumed that the majority would 
attend for the information or 
skill they would acquire. They 
described their teaching methods 
as informal and intended to help 
the student meet his needs. The 
methods they actually used were 
not as flexible as those they de- 
scribed themselves as using and 
were probably of limited value 
in moving them toward the goal 
of meeting student needs. What 
the students said they were get- 
ting from the courses was pri- 
marily information and quite 


different from what they had 
hoped to get. 

If the findings in these four 
classes are typical of any great 
number of others in this country, 
we are presented with a multi- 
sided problem. A number of 
questions can be posed: What 
should be the function of adult 
education classes? Should adults 
be “taught” in classes? Should 
adult courses place a_ higher 
value on the needs of their stu- 
dents than do other educational 
activities? Why did these teach- 
ers value the motivations of 
their students outside the class- 
room but find it difficult to con- 
sider them when before the stu- 
dents? Do we equip teachers of 
adults with the values and skills 


which make it possible for them 
to deal seriously with the strong 
and varied motives of adult- 
learners? In short, how shall 
education deal with the motives 
of adults when they enter an 
educational activity? 
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Identifying Educational Needs 
and Interests of Adults 


A Summary of an Evaluative Study 


Homer Kempfer 


Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 


T Is A fundamental principle 

that education for adults 
should be based upon their needs 
and interests. How to identify 
these needs and interests is the 
perennial problem faced by all 
directors of adult education. 
Public junior college people have 
ranked “criteria to determine 
need for courses” as their great- 
est problem in developing pro- 
grams for adults. 

Five hundred and thirty public 
school directors of adult educa- 
tion (including 40 in community 
colleges) recently cooperated in 
a study designed to measure the 
effectiveness of practices com- 
monly used to identify educa- 
tional needs and interests.2 The 
major strategy of evaluation con- 
sisted of comparing the specific 
practices used by directors of 
superior and inferior programs. 
Specifically: What do directors 
of superior programs do that 
others fail to do as they attempt 


to find out what adults want and 
need to learn? 


The Criteria Used 


The judgment of about 20 pro- 
fessional workers in adult edu- 
cation was used to develop the 
following nine tentative indices 
of merit against which to evalu- 
ate the practices: 

I. Size of Program. A good 
program (one in which educa- 
tional needs and interests of 
adults have been well identified ) 
has a comparatively large frac- 
tion of the adults in the commu- 
nity involved in educational ac- 
tivities. 

II. Population Segments 
Served. A good program has 
participants from many _ seg- 
ments of the adult population. 

III. Flexibility. A good adult 
education program is flexible. 
Educational activities are avail- 
able at different times of the day, 
week, and year. Sessions and 


*S. V. Martorana, “Problems in Adult Education in the Junior College”, 
Junior College Journal, 18:115-123, November 1947. 


"Homer Kempfer, “Identifying Educational Needs of Adults”, Office of 


Education Circular No. 330, 64 pages, offset. 


Available from Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 35¢. 
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courses vary in length. Activities 
go on at many locations. Ele- 
ments of flexibility may vary, 
however, according to size of 
community. 

IV. Approaches Used. A good 
adult education program will 
utilize many strategic approach- 
es and methods to provide learn- 
ing opportunities for adults. 

V. Coordination. Good adult 
education programs in a com- 
munity provide for the satisfac- 
tory coordination of their work. 

VI. Cooperation. A good 
school or community college pro- 
gram of adult education defi- 
nitely cooperates with other 
adult education organizations. 

VII. Activities Materializing. 


In a good program of adult edu- 
cation a high percentage of an- 
nounced activities actually mate- 
rializes. 

good program of adult education 
a high percentage of activities 


Group Survival. In a 


which start is maintained 
through the period planned. 

IX. Persistence of Attend- 
ance. In a good program of adult 
education a high percentage of 
attendance is maintained in the 
activities which start. 

Each index was based upon a 
supporting assumption. The 
judgment of the panel was tested 
statistically. All possible Pear- 
son correlations were calculated 
among the nine indices. The first 


six were positively and signifi- 
cantly related whereas the last 
three showed little or no rela- 
tionship to each other or to any 
of the other six. This does not 
necessarily mean that they are 
poor criteria. The insignificant 
statistical relationship probably 
means that, in this study, too 
many other uncontrolled factors 
contaminated the measuring sit- 
uation to let them be used as 
sound yardsticks. Indices I 
through VI individually and col- 
lectively were retained as criteria 
against which specific practices 
were reflected. 


The Method 


Each of the 530 cooperating 
administrators indicated how 
frequently each of 37 practices 
was used in his program. A 
practice could be seldom or never 
used, occasionally or sometimes 
used, or ordinarily or usually 
used. Mean index scores were 
computed for each rating for 
each practice reflected against 
each index in turn. Superiority 
ratios comparing frequent with 
less frequent use were worked 
out. A composite of these for 
each practice permitted direct 
comparison among the practices. 
Practices could be ranked in 
order of merit—presumably in 
terms of their contribution to 
the identification of educational 
need and interest. 
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Who Can Best Identify Needs? 


Results showed that these in- 
dividuals and groups in the order 
named were the most competent 
in identifying educational needs 
and interests of adults: 

1. Local directors of adult 
education or their equivalent. 

2. “Area” or specific field ad- 
visory committees. 

3. Temporary advisory com- 
mittees appointed to consider a 
definite problem, need, course, or 
sub-field. 

4. Guidance officials. 

5. A joint committee of facul- 
ty and laymen. 

6. The board of education or 
other board of control. 

7. A faculty committee. 

8. An over-all lay advisory 
committee or council. 

9. Individual members of the 
lay community. 

10. Individual faculty mem- 
bers. 

11. The superintendent, day 
school principal, or other general 
administrator. 

The low position held by gen- 
eral administrators is thought to 
be the direct result of little time 
available for identifying adult 
needs. In addition, most small 
programs were directed by gen- 
eral administrators with little or 
no specialized help. 


The Best Ways 


What processes serve best in 
discovering educational needs 


and interests of adults? These 
practices, expressed in the lan- 
guage used in the inquiry, are 
ranked in order of their contri- 
bution. 

i. We systematically cultivate 
a group of “coordinators” in in- 
dustry, business, and other com- 
munity organizations and agen- 
cies who watch for every oppor- 
tunity for education to perform 
a service. 

2. We receive requests from 
business, industrial, labor, and 
community groups. 

3. We study deficiencies of 
adults (e.g., poor nutrition, low 
educational level, lack of civic 
participation, poor methods of 
child rearing). 

4. We maintain an extensive 
personal acquaintance with a 
wide range of community lead- 
ers and groups. 

5. We examine data from the 
census and similar sources. 

6. We make systematic sur- 
veys of the industrial, business, 
civic, and cultural life of the 
community. 

7. Weexamine published sur- 
veys of other communities and 
similar literature. 

8. We examine catalogs, 
schedules, publicity materials, 
and programs of comparable 
institutions. 

9. Through “hunch”. 

10. We try to be sensitive to 
civic, personal, and social prob- 
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lems of people—problems which 
can be alleviated by education. 

11. We check with other 
known interests of people (e.g., 
library reading interests, news- 
paper and magazine readership 
surveys). 

12. We utilize checklists and 
other “interest finders”. 

13. We receive individual re- 
quests. 

These processes differ in ease 
of use. Some good methods are 
relatively easy to use; others 
may require much time and en- 
ergy. No practice tested was 
valueless, although some most 
widely used had least value and 
vice versa. 


Building Awareness 

Four rhethods were tested for 
building public awareness of the 
possibilities of establishing new 
courses and additional educa- 
tional services. Schools which 
personally inform leaders and 
groups of their readiness to set 
up new educational activities 
‘were best by most indices. 
Schools which bring in leaders 
and groups to visit the school 
plant and activities ranked sec- 
ond. Notification of selected or- 
ganization leaders and groups 
by mail of the desire to set up 
new activities on request was 
third. Least useful, although 
very widely used, is general pub- 
licity of willingness to offer any 
course or activity having enough 
prospective registrants. 


Determination of Content and 


Methods Within Groups 


After a group is formed, how 
are the content, methods, and 
organization of the course or 
otheradultactivities determined ? 
This involves practices by which 
the activity is tailored to fit the 
needs of the group. Methods in 
order of merit were: 

1. Basic content is determined 
by meeting and discussing with 
authorities in the field. This may 
be surprising and even irritating 
in those quarters where author- 
ities are in disrepute. At their 
best, however, authorities repre- 
sent knowledge distilled from 
wide experience. By definition 
they know a great deal about a 
matter. 

2. Content and methods are 
reviewed at the end of the term 
and the course is revised accord- 
ingly. This practice ranked high 
even though only a quarter of the 
directors claim that end-of- 
course evaluation is usually done 
in their programs. 

3. An advisory committee is 
set up to work out course content - 
and suggest methods. 

4. Experience of others with 
the same or similar course is uti- 
lized. 

5. Content is prescribed by 
law, State regulation, State edu- 
cation department, or agency 
other than the local school. 

6. Practitioners in the field 
are engaged to teach the course. 
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7. Content and methods are 
determined at first (and subse- 
quent) meeting (s) by consulting 
with members of the group 
(class), i.e. group keeps devel- 
oping its own pattern as the 
activity moves along. This meth- 
od is good in theory, but in many 
situations the learners are more 
likely to be aware of their pur- 
poses than they are of the learn- 
ing experiences required to 
achieve them. 

8. Instructor determines con- 
tent, methods and organization 
of course after considering 
knowledge, skills, habits and at- 
titudes desired. 


9. Textbooks, when available, 
are used as a guide for content. 


General Conclusion 


In general, the best methods 
of identifying educational needs 
and interests of adults require 
the close association of profes- 
sional educators and their actual 
or potential clientele. Study of 
systematic data obtained from 
the census, surveys, and similar 
sources supplement extensive 
human contacts. All practices 
tested were useful. Best pro- 
grams usually employed a com- 
bination of methods to identify 
educational needs of adults. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


CREATIVE LEADERSHIP OF ADULT 
EDUCATION, by Paul L. Essert. 
New York: Prentice-Hall. 
1951. $3.75. 


Paul Essert has written this 
book ‘‘to give adult educators in 
universities and in the field” (an 

‘intriguing distinction) “a better 
picture of the scope, problems 
and potentialities of adult edu- 
cation’. He has done this rather 
well, drawing upon the already 
published sources and adding 
the yield from some four hun- 
dred interviews given him by 
informed persons active in the 
movement. Taken alone, this 
would make the book a ready and 


useful member of any educator’s 
reading shelf. To be sure, any 
attempt to gather and report all 
of the multitude of diverse pro- 
grams in this far-flung enter- 
prise, scattered and spontaneous 
as it often is, will bring unhappi- 
ness to some who will feel that 
their particular form has been 
overlooked, or given emphasis 
inadequate to its importance. 
The author gives evidence of 
diligence in his attempt at bal- 
anced portrayal. 

But the book is intended also, 
he tells us, as a presentation of 
principles “to give more unified 
and cohesive direction to many 
aspects of adult education”, unity 
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and coherence being goods, it 
may be presumed (our author 
warns against too great enthu- 
siasm for them, p. 45). Such a 
venture takes anyone onto dark 
and bloody ground where hos- 
tiles await in ambush, and it is 
when the author of this book 
turns philosopher that he is not 
at his best. He is likely to be 
betrayed into fashionable but 
misty cliches and extravagant 
expressions: “the whole man”, 
giving “complete expression”’ to 
potentialities, “always in motion 
toward a goal”, etc. Philosophers 
might hope for the good life be- 
ing somewhat less feverish and 
much more selective. 

But the title of the book sug- 
gests the third purpose as the 
main one: the presentation of 
the practical skills and _ tech- 
niques of creative leadership. It 
is a little difficult to discern just 
how persons who have had a call 
to become leaders and creative 
may discover how to respond. 
The creative leader is to “‘for- 
ward social inventions” and 
“make use of relationships”, 
“encourage conditions”, “focus 
ideas”, “discover needs’, etc., 
etc. (see the index). For exam- 
ple, the adult.educator with the 
urge to abandon, for a time at 
least, his “consciously planned, 
purposefully organized program” 


in order to participate in “the 
other broad type of adult learn- 
ing’’, namely the “day-to-day ex- 
perience”, is warned that he 
must approach the “thousands 
of friendly, informal groups that 
exist in any urban structure” 
(whatever an urban structure 
is) with no idea of institutional- 
izing or changing them, which 
last makes creativeness a little 
difficult. But the volume contains 
many a concrete illustration of 
effective work in communities 
where leaders “structured” if 
they did not institutionalize, and 
these illustrations give some in- 
sight into how creative leaders 
behave. In the interests of clari- 
fying the job specifications for 
creative leadership, Professor 
Essert has offered such analysis 
as he could supply: criteria here, 
five steps there, a discussion 
guide, and occasionally a shrewd 
observation or a word of reser- 
vation concerning even his own 
evident enthusiasm for the “‘day- 
to-day experience” type of “‘com- 
munity-centered” adult educa- 
tion. I especially urge my col- 
leagues who are institutional and 
organizational rather than “‘nat- 
ural” leaders (see p. 40) to read 
this book. 
ROBERT B. BROWNE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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MANUAL FOR TEACHERS OF ADULT 
ELEMENTARY CLASSES. Board 
of Education of the City of 
New York. 1950. 40¢. 


Teachers and administrators 
of elementary adult education 
programs have reason to be 
grateful for this practical, down- 
to-earth, competently written 
manual published by the New 
York City Board of Education. 
The manual, which is intended 
primarily as a guide to the teach- 
er in planning her daily work, 
is the outgrowth of many years 
of experience in the elementary 
- education of persons of both for- 
eign and native birth. The prep- 
aration of the manual is the 
work of J. Maurice Richman, 
working under the direction of 
Mark A. McCloskey, director of 
the Division of Community Edu- 
cation, New York City Schools. 

Chapter 1 consists of an excel- 
lent analysis of the problems of 
teaching elementary adult stu- 
dents. What are the general and 
specific objectives of such in- 
struction? What characteristics 
do these students have that dif- 
ferentiate them from other ad- 
ults and from children? What 
factors should govern assign- 
ment of students to types and 
levels of classes? What should 
be included in the curriculum? 
What teaching methods should 
be used? 


The manual stresses the need 
for a new approach to the prob- 
lem of teaching foreign-born stu- 
dents, who are far different to- 
day from those of a few decades 
ago. Most of them are now ma- 
ture men and women with con- 
siderable education in their na- 
tive languages. For them a cur- 
riculum in elementary education 
as commonly understood would 
be inadequate. Furthermore, de- 
veloping language skills and ac- 
quiring citizenship are only the 
first steps toward their adjust- 
ment, individual and social, to 
American life. 

For these foreign-born stu- 
dents and for native-born stu- 
dents of low literacy the manual 
outlines a functional curriculum 
designed to help them hold jobs 
successfully, provide good homes, 
maintain health and safety, es- 
tablish cordial inter-group rela- 
tions, use leisure time wisely, 
and participate effectively as 
citizens. These “areas of living’’, 
rather than the traditional school 
subjects separately taught, con- 
stitute the substance of the cur- 
riculum. 

Chapters 2 and 3, the major 
portion of the manual, contain 
admirable outlines for courses of 
study for a core curriculum of 
English, Arithmetic, and Areas of 
Living for illiterate and literate 
adults, the former group being 
subdivided for class purpose into 
non-English-speaking illiterates 
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and English-speaking illiterates. 
The outlines are carefully graded 
according to the vocabularly and 
knowledge required for the un- 
derstanding of the subject mat- 
ter; but the approach, content, 
and methods are consistently at 
the adult level. There is nothing 
academic about these outlines; 
they deal with subject-content 
close to the daily lives of the 
students; they have been devel- 
oped from the experiences of 
many teachers and many stu- 
dents working together. An ex- 


cellent classified and annotated 
bibliography concludes the man- 
ual. 

While this manual has been 
prepared to meet the specific 
requirements of the New York 
City program, it will be invalu- 


able to teachers of elementary 
‘adult students everywhere. 


GEORGE MANN 


BUREAU OF ADULT EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
CALIFORNIA 


HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS OF 
ADULTS, by Stanley E. Sword- 
er. Sacramento: California 
Department of Education. 
1951. 


To devise a guide useful alike 
to trained teachers and to re- 
cruits from the ranks of lay citi- 
zens is a task neither simple nor 
easy. This handbook succeeds in 
achieving a happy balance of 


essential minutiae of classroom 
methodology and the basic phil- 
osophical and psychological con- 
cepts of adult education. 

The principles which operate 
in adult learning situations are 
summarized under the headings, 
“characteristics of adults” and 
“characteristics of a good teach- 
er of adults”. These chapters 
can well serve as self-evaluation 
charts for teachers. Chapter IV 
contains detailed suggestions for 
preparing over-all course out- 
lines. The most often used teach- 
ing devices are described in the 
chapter on methods and tech- 
niques, with considerable em- 
phasis on group discussion. 

Some readers would like to see 
included in 4 teachers’ handbook 
more emphasis upon the human 
approach to handling adult 
groups.’ This volume does not 
mention even in outline the 
forces which operate in group 
situations and which affect adult 
behavior in groups. Perhaps one 
or two carefully selected books 
might have been recommended 
for additional reading. 

This book supplies a much- 
needed reference for teachers 
and adult directors. It excels in 
practical, usable, concise and 
realistic suggestions and clues 
for more effective teaching. 


ROBERT E. SHARER 


DIVISION OF ADULT EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
MICHIGAN 
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A NEW SERIES IN 
ADULT EDUCATION 


|| FROM WORDS TO STORIES 
(Guyton and Kielty) 


A new beginner's book for teaching 


| English to foreigners, using a simple 
controlled 
| essential words. 


vocabulary of the most 


HOW WE LIVE (Cass) 


A new book—the first book in this 
modern series of class texts for adult 
education. It is intended for first- 
year students, beginners, and semi- 
literate adults who wish to learn 
English for daily needs. 


WRITE YOUR OWN LETTERS—Cass and Rosenfeld 

An excellent class text in adult education for those wishing to 
learn how to write all types of business and social letters, and 
how to fill out common forms such as checks, postal money orders, 


receipts, telegrams, etc. 


Order now or send for complete Catalog AE 


NOBLE & ees Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place 


New York 3, N. Y. 


— 


TWO new PUBLICATIONS 


ADULT EDUCATION: ITS 
VITAL SIGNIFICANCE 
FOR YOUR TOWN 
by 
L. E. Tomlinson 
A concise covering of the various 


facets of this subject so important 
today. 


$].50 


EDUCATIONAL STUDIES 
231 S.E. 52nd Avenue 
Portland 15, Ore. 


ADULT EDUCATION FOR 
SOCIAL BETTERMENT: 
THE OREGON SURVEY 

by 
L. E. Tomlinson 
A special microcard edition of this 
extensive survey of four cities in 


Oregon. Implications and recom- 
mendations widely applicable. 


$2.00 


‘THe Microcarp FouNDATION 
Middletown, Conn. 
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